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Peter Penguin Talking 


Summer is a very good time for wondering and 
here is how you do it. When the sun is hot and 
= the distance misty, get under a tree or any shady 
place, lie on your back and half close your eyes. 
Then strange things will come into your head—sometimes very strange 
things. 

Oscar and I were trying it today in a cool, wet spot where the wall 
shades our pool. I was thinking how nice it was that you have leaves 
in summer when you need shade from the sun and that juicy fruits, 
cherries and peaches, ripen just when you are hot and thirsty—and I 
was wondering why it hadn’t been fixed up so that ice came the same 
time of year, instead of happening in winter when you are cold. 

Then I began to wonder what Oscar was wondering, so I asked him. 

“Who—what—me?” asked Oscar as though I had waked him up. 
“Oh, I was wondering if I am a poet and didn’t know it?” 

“You!—whatever gave you that idea?” 

“Well, I have seen several poets around Story Parape and they don’t 
look very special. Couldn’t see they had anything that I haven’t got.” 

“Of course, you couldn’t see it, silly seal. Their poetic powers aren’t 
on their hats. But a poet can express his feelings in beautiful form.” 

“With rhymes?” 

“Sometimes with rhymes.” 

“Well, mine have rhymes—mine have everything.” 

“Your what?” 

“My poems, of course.” 

“You can’t make poems!” 

“Yes, I can—listen to this: 





July is dry and sometimes hot 
I’m not July and I am not.” 


“That’s pretty short to judge by, Oscar, but if you ask me, it’s not 
poetry and it’s not sense.” 
“Oh, I can do better than that, lots better. How do you like this: 


What is wetter than water? 
What is better than water? 
If wetter, it’s better; 

But no better than wetter.” 











“All wet.” I criticised, but I should have braced myself better, be- 
cause Oscar got in a side swipe and knocked me into the pool. 

I did think there was something to Oscar’s idea, however, that wet- 
ness was pleasant in summer, so I told the editors about it and they put 
a duck and an ocean in this issue and, next month, you will find mer- 
maids on the cover and fish inside. 

The ocean story, of course, is “Sybil Goes to Guam” by Alida 
Malkus, who has written several stories about South America for this 
magazine and a number of books. Her latest book is THe Crrapet oF a 
Hunprep Stairways which was reviewed in April. The serial that 
begins this month is a partly true story because Sybil is the author’s 
own niece and really did go to Guam. Sybil’s father is a naval officer 
who was in command of the navy yard at Guam a short time ago. Some 
of the adventures are made up, but they could have happened. 

You are seeing a lot in the papers about war in the Pacific these days. 
If you have ever thought you'd like to fly a bomber or pursuit plane 
for the navy, here is a book you should not miss. AviaTION Caper tells 
of a boy who left college for training as an air pilot, what happened to 
him at Floyd Bennett Field, and later at the famous Naval Air Station 
at Pensacola. The author, Henry B. Lent, spent some time at both 
places. This book tells you exactly the kind of study and training you 
get. It is quite thrilling. 

You may also want to know more about Borneo and Midway, 
Macassar Straits and the Coral Sea. Then look up another new book, 
Ocean Outposts oF THE Paciric by Helen Follett. This has maps and 
pictures and much useful information about that part of the world. 

Luck or A Sattor by Charles Coppock is a story of these islands in 
the old days when Spanish and English sailed to them for spices and 
silks, and pirates infested those seas. Old Story Paraders will remember 
seeing the first part of this book in the magazine, but there are lots of 
new adventures about Java and Captain Judd, including shipwreck on 
a very strange island and a meeting with Sir Francis Drake. 

Well, here’s wishing you good swimming and sailing this summer. 
Peter Pencurn, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Thousands of enchanted islands 
dot the wide-rolling Pacific. Some 
are the peaks of sunken mountains, 
and some are only coral reefs scat- 
tered here and there. Old Neptune 
chose four and kindly set them just 
a day’s hop apart. One hop from 
Honolulu lies Midway, two hops 
and that’s Wake. Three hops—by 
clipper plane—yow’re at Guam. 
But all this was yesterday, of course, 
when we could still hop, skip, and 
jump—to Guam. 





SIBYL WENT TO GUAM 


By Auwa Markus 
Illustrated by The Author 


Part ONE 


| “How po you know that the pilot can find Midway?” Sibyl 
| asked her father, Lieutenant Compton of the U. S. Navy. “I 
want to see those gooney birds. I wouldn’t miss them for any- 
thing.” 
“Well, if he doesn’t find it, the gooney birds won’t be all 
you'll miss,” said Daddy, grinning. 
| Sibyl tossed her head. Sibyl was ten years old and wore three 
leis of pink and red hibiscus, one of pink shells, and two amber 
pigtails. Her eyes were blue, still are as a matter of fact, and her 
face very pink. 
“Just pick Midway out yourself, Sibyl,” said the pilot of the 
Pacific Clipper, which stood ready for flight. “You can’t make 
a mistake. It’s the only island in a thousand miles.” 
Sibyl Compton couldn’t read a compass, but she could make 
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a face; and she did. That was a 
mistake, because just at that mo- 
ment a camera began to click. It 
went right on clicking busily, 
and there she was, caught mak- 
ing faces by a skinny looking 
boy just about her own age! The 
boy grinned impudently and 
made a couple of very fancy 
faces back. 

“Go on,” said Sibyl, “any one 
of ’em’s better’n your own.” 

“That'll be pretty,” some one 
said, “‘all in color.” 

“Hi,” shouted Captain Smith 
from outside the airport customs 
fence, “Thought you Comptons were going to sail with me.” 

Lieutenant Compton yelled back. “Hi, Cap’n! Hi, Chub,” 
(so that was the name of that horrible skinny boy). “Sorry. 
Orders are to fly to Guam.” 

Then, just as the sun rose, the pretty Hawaiian girls cried 
“Aloha, Aloha,” and Sibyl’s parents pushed her up the steps 
into the plane. The door closed behind them and they were 
strapped into their seats. The plane took a running start and 
left the ground sweetly. 

“Good-by, Hawaii, good-by.” They were off on the first 
hop. 

“Is he going to Guam, too?” Sibyl pointed indigantly down 
to the fast-dwindling island of Oahu. 

“Is who? I can’t see from here.” Mother’s eyes twinkled. 

So Sibyl ignored Mother severely for fully five minutes, 
while she peered down on the sapphire ocean and the pink 
coral reefs, jutting through lacy foam. Then she and Daddy 
looked together, until she fell asleep. When she woke every- 
thing had disappeared, except clouds. They had lunch in cloud- 
land, and through the long afternoon Sibyl just lay back and 
stared at the rolling cloud pictures. 
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“Look now,” said Daddy. “We’re coming to Midway.” 

They were dropping down through a hole in the fleecy stuff 
and were over the ocean once more. Coming rapidly up to meet 
them was a white island, speckled with green. The great clipper 
swooped down and, just as the sun sank, came to rest on the 
surface of the water beside a pier. All over the beach the gooney 
birds were dancing together, scraping and bowing, tossing up 





AT MIDWAY THE GOONEY BIRDS WERE DANCING 


their heads, and clacking their bills. They paid no attention at 
all to the thousands of eggs they’d left lying carelessly around 
on the sand for the sun to hatch, nor to the absurd bunches of 
eiderdown which were baby goonies. 

Midway was lovely. You could see all over the island with 
one good look. There was a sumptuous dinner in a very modern 
dining room looking right out to sea. At five the next morning 
they were up and ready for the second hop, from Midway to 
Wake. The second hop was just like the first, only it was 1,190 
miles instead of 1,320 miles. 

From sunrise to sunset of the second day, they flew over the 
blue Pacific, then down through the clouds again. And there 
was Wake, framed in sapphire water, with the coral reefs show- 
ing creamily through. Just a dot of an island is Wake, a coral 
strip of white sand, and low bushes. And such a hotel! To tell 
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the truth, the food was the best part of that day. Yum, what 
food! Oh, of course, if you don’t like lobster, and crab meat 
salad. . .. And then there were alligator pears as big as melons. 
“From Guam,” said the little Filipino waiter. Sibyl was sure 
that she would like Guam. 

The next day they flew again from sunup to sundown. It was 
the third day, and the last one, this hop from Wake to Guam. 
Now and again a far glimpse of the sea showed through the 
clouds. 

“I can see sunken cities,” Sibyl said and the co-pilot said, 
“Could be.” 

Daddy thought more likely it was just submerged mountains. 
You could have five games of checkers, four of chess, three of 
True or False, a couple of song quizzes, and one snore; and at 
last you felt the life-belt being tightened around you, and you 
were coming down. 








To Guam! Four thousand Pa 
miles in three days. “That old SOP FR 
. , ( “ds : 
skinny Chub, coming by boat < | 
, ’ A / 
—he Ww on t ever get to Guam, THE 1 ) ; \ 
will he? pane ’ I 


“Hi, you’re not going back 
on the Navy, are you?” said 
Dad fiercely. “See that deep 
blue spot just off Guam. 
That’s the deepest spot in any 
ocean—6,432 fathoms deep.” 

If any one thinks Guam is 
just a sand dune in the Pacific, 
let him look at a map. Well, 
this map, because this is really 
the shape of it, and on most 
Pacific maps Guam is just a 
fly speck. 

“Thirty-two miles long,” 
Dad said. “Now we're going 
to land.” 
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They swooped down, closer, closer. The great Panair clipper 
rested now like a houseboat on the bosom of an exquisite lagoon. 
She lay safely inside the reefs, on a surface like blue watered silk. 

“Guam’s a closed port,” said Daddy. “That means no one is 
allowed to come in without permission. No one can get in past 
those reefs; not without a pilot, they can’t. And I’m the pilot. 
See, honey,” he pointed out to sea. “There’s just about twenty 
feet where a ship could get into Piti harbor without running on 
reefs that would cut her hull to pieces.” 

“How do you know where the reefs are, Daddy, and why 
are you the pilot?’ , 

“Oh, that’s just one of the jobs of the officer in charge of the 
U.S. Navy Yard here in Guam.” Daddy lowered his voice, “If 
any one, that is, an enemy ship, were to get in through the reefs 
—well, it would just be too bad for your Dad, that’s all.” 

“But you could fire at them with cannons, couldn’t you?” 
Sibyl suddenly felt the tremendous importance of Daddy’s job. 

“What cannons?” said Daddy. “There aren’t any guns on 
Guam. It isn’t fortified. Come on now, we're getting out.” 

Twilight is so short near the Equator. There was barely time 
to see the palms, and the fine sandy beaches, and the thatched 
houses, and carabao pulling clumsy wooden carts with huge 
creaking wheels. They went along the pier and through the 
Customs, and it was dusk. It’s strange, but as soon as your feet 
touch solid ground after you’ve been flying all day, you aren’t 
tired any more. You feel fine and lively, and out for excitement. 

Native children, little brown-skinned Chamorrans, were rid- 
ing by in the wooden carts, but to Sibyl’s disappointment she 
and Mother and Daddy got into a car, and drove down a long 
road between palms. Millions of fireflies glittered about them. 
The jungle on each side was darkly purple, mysterious and 
sweet-smelling, with ylang-ylang and frangipanni. Then whish! 
they were at their quarters. 

“I hope you'll like them, sir,” the spick-and-span young aide 
saluted smartly. “And if there’s anything you want. . . .” Sibyl 
ran to the door and called after him, “Please, can I have a car- 
abao and a cart in the morning?” 
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“I certainly will send out orders for a nice, good-tempered 
carabao first thing tomorrow,” said the young aide. 

They all laughed, and Dad waltzed Mother and Sibyl around 
while Sibyl shouted, “I’m starving to death, and you're not 
doing anything about it.” 

A plump little brown maid stood giggling before them. 
“Please Missis Clompton, Ma’am, please Commander, sir, please 
Missy Cheebul, chow down!” 

“Meaning dinner is ready, ladies,” said Daddy. “This way. 
So you're going to cook for us?” he smiled at the little brown 
maid, winning her instant devotion. “And what is your name?” 

“My name, it is As-cen-chiong, but I am Chang for short.” 
Chang was overcome with shyness, but from behind the apron 
which she threw hastily over her face she said, “Excuse it, 
please, but Missy Cheebul, she have very pretty hair.” Then she 
retired hastily into the kitchen, and Daddy pulled out Mother’s 
chair. Sibyl didn’t say anything for at least ten minutes; then 
she sat back and sighed, having disposed of two platefuls of 
curry and rice, with bits of skewered lamb and various delicious 
vegetables spread over it. There was grated fresh cocoanut 
sprinkled on top and sweet chutney on the side. 

“Will you have some more, “Missy Cheebul’?” Dad asked. 

“Not yet.” She reached down into her pocket and took out 
a long thing in oiled paper, which she’d been saving since Mid- 
way. It was a large dill pickle, only half eaten, and well worth 
saving. She finished it now with relish. “Now I don’t have to 
drink my milk,” she said. “I’m too fat anyway.” 

“You win, Sibyl,” said Mother, “because there isn’t any milk 
here, after all!” 

Then somehow she was in bed, because school began to- 
morrow. There was school for Navy children here in Guam, 
and Mother had decided Siby] really ought to get started right 
away, as she had missed so much. At seven the next morning 
a bus called for her and she was whisked away. The school had 
wooden shutters always open and a thatched roof. There were 
at least forty children of all ages, but not one, she thought, just 
the right age, like Chub for instance. 
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Anyway, school was out at noon, and the bus whirled Sibyl 
back home. You were supposed to take a nap because you were 
in the tropics, and practically under the Equator, my dear. A 
nap! when the place had to be explored. If Daddy had to be 
responsible for this island, the more Sibyl knew about it, and 
the quicker, the better. She could see that Dad was quite serious 
down underneath—sometimes, maybe, worried—and Siby] felt 
that there were ever so many things that children noticed which 
grownups didn’t see at all. She’d just keep her eyes open. 

“Missy Cheebul, you don’t go alone into the bundox,” said 
Chang, firmly but respectfully. The bundox was the jungle, it 
seemed; some places it was seven miles wide, some eleven. “I 
take you look-see a very pretty place,” said Chang. 

It was a beautiful place, a pool about a hundred feet across 
in the heart of the woods. A waterfall tumbled lacily over a 
cliff; you could sit behind this shower-curtain on a ledge and 
swing your feet. Chang dove into the pool. 

“Come, Missy Cheebul,” she called, “I race you.” Of course 
“Cheebul” could swim, but Chang could beat her swimming, 
diving, racing. Every day they went to the pool, until Sibyl 
could beat Chang to the other side. 

“There’s something for you outside, Cheeb,” said Daddy one 
morning about a week later. “Go down to the stream and look.” 

The stream, which flowed into the lagoon on which the 
bungalow fronted, was all muddied up. Something which 
looked like a wet rug was floating on the top of the water. It 
was a water buffalo, a carabao, tied to a tree on the bank, and 
taking his morning swim while he waited for his new mistress. 
Sibyl squealed with delight and the carabao seemed to like her 
smell, so that was settled. They would be friends. The cart 
hadn’t come yet, but it would be great fun to ride Wimpy, as 
she named her new pet, so Chang’s husband, Leeboy, went with 
her to the caverns for a ride. 

Now the caverns are very special. You step down a flight of 
stairs in the rock. Pretty soon your eyes get used to the gloom, 
and you are in a most beautiful cave, with a crystal-clear lake at 
your feet. Leeboy lit a torch of grasses and it flared out in sheets 
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IT WAS GREAT FUN TO RIDE WIMPY, THE CARABAO 


of color on the sides and roof of the cavern. It would be a 
wonderful place to hide. Sibyl decided to come here often. 

Mother was very won getting her house settled, these days, 
and moving her bamboo furniture from one end of the porch to 
the other. Then she had to get acquainted with the other Navy 
wives and mothers, and there were parties nearly every after- 
noon. Several days later, Sibyl and Mother went to Agaiia, 
where the Governor’s palace was, and the stores. Mother 
bought a lovely Satsuma tea set, and the storekeeper gave her 
a beautiful vase to go with it. There were wonderful carved 
ivory puzzles and clever dolls. 

“You like, Missy?” The Japanese merchant put a puzzle and 
a doll into Sibyl’s hands. He insisted they keep the gifts, and his 
assistant wrapped them up. 

“Huh,” Lieutenant Compton said when they got home, “that 
Jap won’t make much money, giving away things like that.” 

Sibyl looked forward to the late afternoons when she and 
Dad and Mother usually went swimming together off the raft 
in the lagoon. “Captain Smith’s ship will be in day after to- 
morrow,” Dad said the afternoon after they’d been to Agaiia. 
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“I got a radio to meet them at the five-mile line and pilot 
them in.” 

Well, it was about time! So, that skinny Chub was really 
coming to Guam at last! “T’ll show him I can dive and swim 
better’n he can,” thought Sibyl. She took a deep breath, ran 
out to the end of the spring board, sprang out, and down. Down 
through the sparkling brine, feet together, knees straight, down 
through bright-colored fish, their irridescent tails fluttering! 

The day before Chub Smith came Sibyl went alone to the 
cavern. She wouldn’t go in alone; it was far too eery. She 
wanted to look for shells on the beach of the lagoon that lay 
before it. If you looked on the backs of leaves, and under moss, 
you found lovely little pink shells which you could string into 
necklaces. Looking up suddenly she saw a man standing on the 
cliff above her. He was looking out to sea and waving his arms 
in strange gestures. Presently he stooped and busied himself 
about something at his feet. 

Far out beyond the reef, where the tide foamed above the 
ragged hidden coral, you could see a vessel. What was it doing 
there? Perhaps it was a fishing schooner. But what was the man 
doing? Did the vessel think it could come in to shore here? 
Daddy said that the reefs ran all around the islands. There 
weren't any openings except where the fresh water streams 
ran down and emptied into the sea, because the little coral bugs 
couldn’t build their castles in fresh water. Only a native of 
Guam or a pilot knew where those openings were, Dad had said. 

Didn’t this man know that the passage here was too narrow, 
too difficult, for any ship to find or pass through? Daddy had 
spoken of it just the other day. But the man wasn’t a native. 
As she looked up, she saw that he was the Japanese clerk who 
had wrapped up the doll for her. She couldn’t forget him! 

Sibyl had seen many new Chamooran faces, but only two 
Japanese. What was he doing here then? While she watched, 
he stopped and disappeared. Perhaps you’d think that wasn’t 
anything to get excited about, but if your father were pilot for 
a closed port you'd be paying attention, too. Sibyl remembered 
what he had said. “If any one were to get in through the reefs, 
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it would be just too bad for your Dad.” Perhaps the man was 
just waving the ship away. 

It was hard to know what to do. Then quickly Sibyl made 
up her mind. There was no use bothering Daddy about this 

man, strange as his actions were, unless she had something more 
definite to report. Daddy had enough worries already. She 
would keep her eyes open and perhaps tell Chub. 

When she reached the bungalow, they had distinguished 
callers! There was the Governor and his lady, and the Captain 
of the Marines, and a lot of young lieutenants, and everybody 
talking and drinking tea or long cool drinks, and Chang said, 
“Oh, Missy Cheebul, I make special dinner for you. Because 
your mamma and your papa are eating with the Governor.” 

Mother said, “Don’t forget, you'll be seeing Chub tomorrow 
and his motion pictures. Good-night, darling.” 

The next day, she was standing right up against the railing 
around the gang-plank, her tongue in her cheek, when Chub 
stepped up from the launch. Dad was right behind him, so of 
course it was perfectly natural for Sibyl to be there. Otherwise, 
she wouldn’t have thought of meeting Chub. Heavens, no! 

“Hi,” he yelled. 

Before she could stop herself, Sibyl had yelled back “Hi.” 

“Chub, this is Cheeb,” said Dad. “Guam has given her a new 
name.” 

And of all things, Dad brought Captain Smith and Chub out 
to their bungalow for lunch. Furthermore, Chub was going to 
stay with them and go to school. 

“Chow down,” cried Chang. 

After lunch the grown-ups disappeared and Sibyl] took Chub 
around in the grove overlooking the lagoon. “I’ve got a Guam 
eagle,” Sibyl said. 

“Let’s see him.” Chub gave a long whistle when she opened 
the old candy box. “Whew! That’s the biggest old cockroach 
I ever saw. Must be four inches long! What are they good for?” 

“You can race them. Chang can get you one.” 

So Chang found one for Chub and they raced them until 
Chub won. Then Sibyl decided to dig up her shells. You had 
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to bury them for a day or two, and wash them, and put them in 
the basin of acid Dad had left for that purpose. 

They were sitting on the raft in the lagoon when Sibyl 
remembered. “I know something,” she said. “I wouldn’t have 
guessed it,” Chub could certainly make you mad just the way 
he grinned. But when she told him about the man she’d seen 
on the cliff, he was really and truly impressed. “Was he really 
waving at a boat?” He looked across the lagoon out to sea. The 
waves were dashing high on the reef, and a vessel was tossing 
there. 

“That’s it! That’s the ship,” cried Sibyl. “Look, look, she’s 
coming ashore!” 

She took a running dive off the spring board and beat Chub 
ashore. They raced toward the bungalow. “We’ve got to tele- 
phone Daddy,” Sibyl called back. “They can’t see that ship 
from the Yard; the point sticks out between.” 

Lieutenant Compton got there in no time at all, and presently 
the beach was crowded. By this time the vessel had been washed 
far in over the reefs and the waves were pushing her further 
and further with every passing moment. A pretty ship she was, 
and it seemed a pity she should come ashore on the coral ledges, 
but she was doomed now. She was being whipped this way and 
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that, driven in closer and closer to shore. At last she lay on her 
side, with the waves breaking fifteen feet high all around her. 

“Come on,” cried Dad, “I’m going to board her,” and he ran 
ahead with his men. 

They brought off a.crew of Jap fishermen and marched them 
away to the Detention Yard. Maybe the Japs had only been 
laying nets off the island, but orders were orders. Then Dad 
searched the ship. First they took off all the fishnets and a dozen 
enormous glass floaters, as big as pumpkins and as blue as Mexi- 
can bubble glass. Then he went back and disappeared below. 
When he came up he had a radio apparatus in his arms, and two 
sailors followed with their arms filled with other equipment. 

“Short wave,” Dad said to Mother. “And look at this beau- 
tiful spy-glass! Get away now, kids, we’re going to blow her 
up. Orders!” 

Everybody rushed back and the marines kept order. “Look, 
look, Mother,” Sibyl pointed at the man who had been waving 
at this very boat, day before yesterday. “Look, Mother. Isn’t 
that the Jap who did up our presents?” 

“Yes, I see, darling. Oh, I wouldn’t remember! No, he’s a 
waiter at the Governor’s. Look out now. Hurry, dear. My 
goodness; where’s Chub?” 

Everybody was running. There was a terrific explosion be- 
hind them, and the Jap ship rose up into the air in a thousand 
pieces. Chub came clambering down from the cliff where he’d 
climbed for a better view. 

“See, look what I found,” he shouted in the midst of the con- 
fusion. He held up a tube. “It’s a short-wave tube,” cried Chub. 
“It was up on the rock and maybe it’s burned out, but rr IsN’T 
BROKEN. Some one must have a set up there... .” 

Daddy was running back toward them. “Get on back,” he 
called, ““we’re giving the rest of her another shot. We’ll have 
no spy equipment left on Guam.” 

But somewhere on Guam there was a spy himself. 


(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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THE FIRE-BOY OF DUNSOON 


By J. Livwoop CuTLer 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Tue Fire-Boy of the Royal Kitchen of Dunsoon was in dis- 
grace. He had let the fire in the great stove go out. It may have 
been his fault and then, again, it may not have been his fault. 
But the fire had gone out and some one had to be blamed for it. 
As the Fire-Boy was not allowed to answer back, he was a very 
good one to be given the blame. 

It would not have been so bad to take the blame for letting 
the fire go out. It was worse than that. The chief cook boxed 
his ears for him soundly. Even that would not have been too 
bad had he not heard through the ringing in his ears the words, 
“And begone, you worthless fellow, you'll not take care of 
another fire in the Royal Kitchen!” 

That hurt more than anything else. 

Not to light any more fires in the great stove! Not to be able 
to watch the flames lick around the fat sticks ever again! Not 
to be able to feel the warmth of the kitchen on the cold days! 
That was too much. The Fire-Boy’s eyes filled with tears. His 
heart was near to breaking. His chin shook. Altogether he felt 
so wretched that he had to crawl away somewhere where no 
one could see how forlorn he was. 

There was but one place that he knew to go. It was the dark 
nook under the kitchen stairs. 

The Fire-Boy sat under the stairs one day. He sat under the 
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same stairs two days. He sat under the very same stairs three 
days. He might have been sitting under those kitchen stairs yet 
if something had not happened. 

On the morning of the fourth day a messenger came gallop- 
ing through Dunsoon on a horse that was wet from the tip of 
his nose to the base of his tail. The horse’s tail itself was so thick 
and heavy with mud that it hung straight down. The rider, too, 
was covered with mud from the toe of his boot to the neck- 
buckle of his riding cloak. His hat was gone. One spur was 
gone. Everything about him showed that he had come a long 
way in a great hurry. 

When the rider came before the palace he flung himself off 
his horse and shouted for the king. A mud-wet rider is no fit 
person to be brought in to see a king. But he yelled so loudly 
that the king heard him and said, “Oh, let him come in as he is. 
His business must be mighty important to excuse so much 
noise.” 

As the messenger came through the palace halls he left great 
prints of wet mud on the royal carpets with every step. When 
he dropped on one knee before the king, he made a large knee- 
print of mud. Before he could take a paper from his wallet, he 
had to scrape away two handfuls of mud. He looked this way 
and that for some place to put it. A lord-in-waiting stepped 
forward to help him and received the mud in his own clean 
hands. The lord-in-waiting did not know what to do with it 
and just stood there, patting it from hand to hand as if he were 
busy making a royal mudpie. 

The messenger now was able to take the letter from his 
wallet. He gave it to a page-boy, who gave it to a courtier who 
removed the outer cover and handed it to a second lord-in- 
waiting who handed it all white and clean to the king. 

The king read it and began to tremble. He passed it to his 
adviser who read it and began to shake. The letter went to a 
duke, who gave it to a lord-in-waiting, who passed it to the 
other lords-in-waiting until every one had read it and stood 
there trembling. The letter came back to the king who read it 
again and trembled more than ever. 
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Now, was it not a strange thing? The letter read exactly the 
same the second time as it had the first! 

Every one looked at the king to see what he would say. The 
king said not a word. He waited to hear what the others might 
say. No one in the whole court dared to say a word. The king 
heaved a sigh. Every one heaved a sigh. At last the king said, 
“What shall we do?” 

They answered him with, “Yes! What shall we do?” 

That threw the matter right back to the king. 

The king pulled the lobe of one ear and said, “I don’t know 
what we shall do but we’ll have to do something. We can’t let 
a strange army marching out of nowhere come charging into 
Dunsoon. It would be awful! It would be dreadful! It is too 
shocking to be thought of!” 

But it had to be thought of, for just then a guard came in to 
report that he had seen from his post in the highest tower the 
glint of the sun on the weapons of a large army. He judged 
that it would not be long before it would be at the very gates 
of Dunsoon. 

Something would have to be done and that in a hurry, too. 

Some one said, “Let us send out the soldiers!” 

The captain of the soldiers answered this with, “No! The 
soldiers went out the last time there was trouble in Dunsoon. 
Send some one else.” 

Some one thought, “Let’s give them all the money we have 
and maybe they will be satisfied and go away.” 

To which the bankers replied, “What! And leave the banks 
empty? ” 

The queen said, “Let’s ask them please to go away and come 
back some other time. I have a headache. I don’t feel a bit like 
having company.” 

A lord said, “Let’s send to the King of Runnyrun for help. 
His soldiers haven’t had any fighting for ever so long. They’ll 
be glad to have some fun.” 

Everybody thought that was the best idea. 

The queen clapped her hands and cried, “Yes, yes! And we 
can give them a grand ball and party when the fighting is over.” 
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The king added, “An excellent idea, my dear. It will make 
them want to finish the battle quickly.” 

Here some one spoiled it all by saying, “But what if the 
Runnyruns cannot get here in time? We ought to do some- 
thing to hold back the enemy.” 

That made every one sad again until the king got a happy 
thought. “Hear! Hear!” he exclaimed, “Is Dunsoon on an 
island, or is it not on an island?” 

As every one knew that Dunsoon is on an island, no one 
bothered to answer the king. He went on to say, “Why not 
cut down the bridge that goes from Dunsoon to the mainland?” 

The king had spoken! 

“Hurrah!” all shouted. “Dunsoon is saved!” 

They grabbed axes, saws, picks, crow-bars, knives, and what- 
ever tools they could lay their hands on. They rushed out of 
the city and swarmed onto the bridge. One hacked. Another 
chopped. One sawed. Some splintered. Others chipped. All 
tugged, strained, sweated, and got nowhere. The bridge was 
built too strongly. It would take at least a week to cut it down. 

The enemy army was now so near that the rumble of their 
marching could be heard. 

Such a loud wail went up that even the Fire-Boy under the 
kitchen stairs heard it. He came out of the dark to learn the 
reason for all this strange crying. When he learned what the 
people were trying to do but could not, he said, “Oh, I can 
fix that!” 

“You?” every one gasped. “How?” 

“Of course!” the Fire-Boy answered. “My business is making 
fires. [’ll build a fire under the bridge and the whole bridge 
will come down in no time.” 

“Oh, no,” the people shook their heads. “It would take for- 
ever to burn the bridge. The timbers are too stout.” 

“Not the way I'll do it,” the Fire-Boy smiled. 

As there was nothing better to do, they let the Fire-Boy have 
his try. He put two fingers into his mouth and gave a shrill 
whistle. All the boys of Dunsoon came running to him. He 
said to them, “You want to help me save Dunsoon, don’t you? 
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Then bring me all the large willow-baskets that you can find. 
And lots of small kindling.” 

The boys scattered. 

In a moment they were back with butcher-baskets, clothes- 
baskets, market-baskets, and any basket that they could lay 
their hands on. The Fire-Boy thanked them and put the baskets 
on the ground in rows and loaded each one with paper, splints, 
and sticks, When the baskets were ready, the Fire-Boy had 
the boys climb under the bridge and tie the baskets to the beams 
and cross-bars. On the bridge itself, the Fire-Boy ordered to be 
spread all the butter, oil, fat, pitch, and tar that could be had. 

Now it was time for the match. 

The Fire-Boy put his hand into his pocket. There was no 
match there. He searched through each and every pocket. Not 
a match! He whispered to a boy next to him, “Have you got 
a match?” 

“No. [ll ask the boy next to me.” 

The question went from boy to boy. No! Not a boy or man 
along the shore of all Dunsoon had a match. 

Time was getting short. The enemy was drawing near. 

The Fire-Boy went up to the king. “Please, sir, will you 
please take out your watch?” 

The king did. 
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“Will you please have all the other men take out their 
watches?” he asked again. 

Of course, every one who had a watch took it out. They 
stood there with their watches open, their eyes open, and their 
mouths wide open, wondering what was going to happen next. 

The Fire-Boy looked at one watch. He looked at another 
watch. When he had found two watches that were of the same 
size, he asked to have the glasses taken out of them. These he 
held together and filled with water. The sun was high over- 
head. The Fire-Boy held the water-filled watch-glasses so that 
the rays of the sun went through them and made a spot of light 
on the kindling. 

Every eye was turned to the Fire-Boy. Every neck was 
craned to the farthest. Every nose waited to catch the first whiff 
of smoke. Could the Fire-Boy do it? Would the kindling burn? 

The spot grew hotter and hotter. First, a faint, brown speck 
appeared. It grew. It began to smoke. All at once, a thin flame 
shot up. Every one held his breath. The flame shot out a small 
tongue and licked the kindling. The paper, wood, and sticks 
took fire and became a small blaze. From this fire, the Fire-Boy 
lit a pine knot and touched it to every basket hanging under 
the bridge. In a moment the bridge was on fire in ten, twenty, 
a hundred places. In five minutes the bridge was one long 
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stretch of fire. The burning butter, oil, pitch, fat, and tar sent 
up such thick clouds of rolling smoke that Dunsoon was hidden 
completely from view. 

At this time the strange army drew near. When it saw the 
smoke and flames and nothing else, it thought that the whole of 
Dunsoon had been burned for spite. The leader of the army 
said, “This is mighty mean of the Dunsoons. They have spoiled 
our fun for us. We meant to burn Dunsoon ourselves. They 
did not have to be so hasty about it.” 

There is no use to attack a town that is burned to the ground. 
The leader gave the order to march on to the next town. This 
happened to be the very city of Runnyrun to whom the King 
of Dunsoon had sent for help. On the way, the two armies met. 
As both sides were surprised to meet each other, the battle went 
to the bravest. Every one can guess that these were the Runny- 
runs. They knew that a great ball and party awaited them in 
Dunsoon and made short work of it. They killed a few, cap- 
tured a few, and scattered all the rest who fled to the north, the 
east, and the west and gave up soldiering as a bad business. 

The Runnyrun soldiers took up their march and soon came 
to Dunsoon. The king, the queen, the fairest of all the Dunsoon 
maidens, and all the people of the countryside greeted them 
and gave them little presents and big welcomes. Such a party 
as had never been seen before was made for them. The Dun- 
soon soldiers were a bit jealous that so much fuss was being 
made over the Runnyrun soldiers. They almost wished that 
they had done the fighting themselves. But as there was an 
endless supply of things to eat, do, and partake of, they mixed 
with the Runnyrun soldiers, locked arms with them, gave them 
drink for drink, and were soon as happy and satisfied as any one. 

What? You ask how did the Runnyrun soldiers get into Dun- 
soon if the bridge had been burned? That is a question! They 
might have swum across. But, no! That would have spoiled 
their bright, new uniforms. They might have used the Dunsoon 
ferry. No! The ferry-boat was quite small. It held but two 
people at a time, besides the ferryman, and it would have taken 
forever. 
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The truth of the matter is that soldiers are athletic fellows. 
Again, Dunsoon is on an island. As the shore is not more than 
thirty-four jilljells away, each soldier took a run, a jump—and 
plop! One minute, he was on the mainland. The next, he was 
in the heart of Dunsoon! Dunsoon all decked with flowers, 
streamers, and banners! Dunsoon with all the people cheering 
from the open windows! Dunsoon where a great festival was 
under way! Dunsoon where music was everywhere mixed with 
laughter! 





In the midst of the merrymaking the king remembered the 
Fire-Boy and asked for him. No one knew where he was. The 
third cook of the Royal Kitchen had an idea. He went back to 
the palace, put a hand into the dark space under the kitchen 
stairs, and drew out the Fire-Boy. 

They washed him, dressed him in fine, new clothes, and 
brought him before the king and queen. How he blushed and 
wished that he were safe again under the kitchen stairs! 


The king was speaking: “Do you realize that you have saved 
Dunsoon?”’ 


“No, sir!” 

“Well, you have. Name your reward.” 

“Do I have to have a reward, sir?” 

“Of course you have to have a reward. It is the proper thing 
at court.” 

The Fire-Boy did not know what to say. Every one was still. 
Every eye was watching him. Every one was waiting. He had 
to say something. He said, “Please, sir! May I burn down an- 
other bridge?” 
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FATHER GRUMBLE 


APPALACHIAN Mountain BALLAD 


Illustrated by Ellis Credle 
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day Than his wife could do in three. 


From Batiaps, CaroLts, AND TraAGic LEGENDS FROM THE SOUTHERN APPA- 
LACHIAN Mountains, collected and simply arranged by John Jacob Niles. 
By permission of G. Schirmer, Inc., publisher and owner of the copyright. 
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That you must stay at home to-day 
While I go follow the plow. 


“Then you must milk the muley cow, 
For fear she should go dry; 

And you must feed the three little pigs 
That are in yonder sty. 


The good-wife took the staff in her hand Zz % 
And went to follow the plow, oe 

While Father Grumble took the shining pail 7 
And went to milk the cow. 


But Teenie she flinched and Teenie she winced, #4 
And Teenie she curled up her nose, - 

And Teenie she gave the old mansuchakick #, 
That the blood ran down to his toes. 


He went to feed the three little pigs 
That lived in yonder sty; 
The old one ran against his legs 


And the blood began to fly. 


The dinner to get, the table to set, 
The bed to make and smooth, 

The house to sweep, the bread to knead, 
Too much for him in sooth. 


So Grumble he swore by the light of the moon 
And all the stars in Heaven, 
That his wife could do more work in a day 
Than he could do in seven. 
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“YM HERB OLSEN. YOU NEED A GOOD PITCHER?” 


Story Parade 


A new pitcher makes plenty 
of trouble for the “Avengers” 


FANCY PANTS SPECIAL 


By WiuaM D. Porter 
Illustrated by Peter Wells 


Hear pancep giddily over parched dusty weeds and shim- 
mered against the gray clapboard sides of the “Avenger” club 
house in the vacant lot. Eddie Finch, sprawled miserably in the 
club house shade, wiped batting practice perspiration from his 
sticky white hair with his shirt. Crumpled beside Eddie, Charlie 
Farr snoozed with his blue shirt off and laid out over sharp 
weed stubble to dry. Between the two boys, Tommy Skinner’s 
white and very angular dog Skipper panted, exhausted from a 
week of complete idleness. 

Eddie twisted around to scratch his back. “It was right where 
you are now, Charlie, that Riggs stood when he told us.” 

Charlie answered without lifting his head. “Well, forget it. 
He’s gone, isn’t he? He can’t pitch for us any more, can he? 
If talking about it would get him back, I’d say go ahead and 
talk, but it won’t and I’m hot and my feet ache.” He pulled 
himself up on one elbow and listened. Inside the shack water 
drummed noisely into a container. Charlie consulted a watch 
which had lost its minute hand. “Hey, in there,” he called. 

There was a great spluttering inside. “What d’ya want?” 

“President of the club is supposed to get just ten minutes. 
You’ve been in there twelve and three-quarters.” 

“Can’t afford to waste the water if it keeps coming. Can’t 
shut it off in here.” 

“T can fix that easy enough,” Eddie muttered. He reached 
out and kinked the shower hose. He held it until the sound of 
water died to a rhythmic plink-plink. From inside came the 
rustle of vigorous toweling. 
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“Pee Wee,” Eddie said to his little brother who had just 
arrived, “go turn it off, will you?” Then he turned to Charlie 
again. “I wouldn’t feel so bad if it weren’t for those doggone 
“Truck Horses.’ They’ve been winning city championship for 
two years now. Then to have Riggs move to their side of 
town—” 

Charlie nodded. “Old Riggs could’ve beat ’em. He sure could 
pitch.” 

“We've got to get our flour sacks washed out,” Tommy 
called from inside the cabin. “We’re getting out of towels.” 
He came out, blinking pale blue eyes and combing red hair. 
He wiped his face gingerly and with an expression of the 
greatest pain. Unprotected by grease, it had baked all afternoon 
and was now the color of a sunburned harvest moon. 

“T heard you talking about Riggs,” Tommy said. 

The three of them drooped despondently and fell to brood- 
ing over their departed pitcher. Tommy, wringing out his 
socks, looked up to see a strange boy making his way into the 
lot. As Tommy was in no mood for visitors, he scowled his 
disapproval. The newcomer glowered right back at him. He 
was a tall fellow and very thin—about 135 pounds, Tommy 
judged quickly. As he came closer and stood, towering over 
them, Tommy decided he’d better speak. 

“What you doing around here?” 

“This a baseball team?” 

“Sure, it’s a ball team.” 

“T’m Herb Olsen. You need a good pitcher?” 

Bunched into a huddle of sweaty backs, the “Avengers” held 
a dignified pow-wow. Tommy turned to Olsen. “Well, you 
can try out,” he said, “but I’m regular pitcher, you know, so 
we can’t promise you anything.” 

Olsen nodded. “I watched you. It was pretty awful.” 

Tommy watched the gaunt Olsen stride out to the mound. 
“Doggone it, Eddie,” he complained, “I don’t like that fellow. 
I’ve never bragged about my pitching.” 

“Nope.” 

“Never even pretended I could pitch.” 
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“Wouldn’t be any use.’ 

Tommy looked at him sine! ‘Listen, Eddie, you can pitch 
for this team any time you want to. Since Riggs left, my arm’s 
been feeling like raw liver.” 

“T’m sorry. Let’s try this fellow out.” 

Tommy nodded, hopefully. “If he could just pitch a little 
bit, it would help a lot.” He bent over the bat pile. “Where’s 
number five?” His short, chunky fingers pawed about one bat, 
then two more at random. Frowning, he swung the three bats 
together to impress Olsen. 

Olsen, out on the mound now, simply wrapped the ball up 
in fingers that were as long and thin as pitchfolk tines and 
waited. 

Tommy lumbered out, dug his toes in the batter’s box. This 
would be easy, Tommy figured. He’d sort of tap one out there, 
not too far—not so far that Olsen would feel embarrassed, but 
just enough to show him. 

Olsen dangled one hoe-handle arm, teetered a leg up shoulder 
high and hung there—a sawed young elm too stubborn to fall. 
Then he lashed out. There was a roar like a box car going by and 
the ball smashed into Eddie’s mitt. 

For a moment Eddie squatted there, stunned. Then he yanked 
a red palm out of his mitt. “Man! This guy’s got a hot one. Lug 
my mask out here, will ya, Pee Wee,” he called, “and my shin 
guards,” 

Again the elm tree balanced in the wind. Tommy, grim now, 
Ww ainad. The ball came dancing up. It shook like a worn out 
motor on a testing block. Tommy swung viciously, but at the 
last moment the ball got tired. Eddie dug it out of the sand. 

Tommy grinned delightedly at Eddie. “Say, if Olsen warms 
up like this, how will he be against those “Truck Horses’?” 

Eddie called, “Olsen, what was that last one?” 

Olsen grinned, rubbed his hands on his wool baseball pants, 
“That’s my ‘fancy pants’.” 

Tommy jammed his shirt in all the way around. He pulled 
his cap down tightly, sanded his hands. “Gimme that old ‘fancy 
pants’ ball again.” 
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But this time Olsen faced away, hunched over as if he in- 
tended to steal the ball. His size twelve shoe dangled for a 
moment over his head and then the ball slammed past Tommy’s 
head so close that it made a “pop” in his ear like a cork jerked 
out of a bottle. 

“I dust ’em off with that and follow up with this.” The 
tantalizing “fancy pants” ball came floating up again. Tommy’s 
lunge was six inches high. “Well, what do you think about it?” 

“Suits me,” Tommy said. 

Herb came down from the mound. “Now,” he said, “let’s 
get down to business.”” He was pointing at their club house and 
his face was set in a confident “now-I’m-taking-over” expres- 
sion. “Who owns this junk-heap?” 

“Maybe he’s a tax collector,” Eddie said, his white hair sort 
of bristling up. 

“Nope. I’ve rented this lot,” Olsen explained. “Just for keep- 
ing it neat and cutting the brush out of the back end.” 

“Well, now, there’s a hand knife in the shack we always in- 
tended to use,” Tommy said. “Course we never really got 
around to it, but you’re welcome to—” 

Herb Olsen ignored him. “And I figure first of all that ‘keep- 
ing it neat’ means getting rid of this.” He waved at the shack, 
brushed past the boys into their club house. There, he stared 
his disapproval of the orange crates they had fashioned into 
chairs, of the wash boiler shower and the discarded kitchen 
cabinet that had been converted into a desk. He dusted one 
of the orange-crate chairs and sat down, facing them and said, 
“Yep. She’ll have to go.” 

Charlie edged a little bit closer to Herb Olsen. “Hey,” he 
said uneasily, “say that again, will you? It sounded just as if 
you said we would have to tear our shack down.” 

“Yeah,” Eddie said, “repeat that last part.” 

“I simply said that I wasn’t sure whether or not to let you 
leave your shack on my lot. I didn’t say anything about your 
tearing it down. Of course,” he added slyly, “it’d be pretty 
hard to move it just as she is.” 

“But we’ve always been here,” Eddie shouted. “You can’t 
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tell us to move, even if you did rent it for some reason or other. 
It’s—it’s—illegal.” 

Olsen shrugged. 

“Tommy,” Charlie said, “what are we going to do? How 
will we practice? There aren’t any other fields around here.” 





Tommy grinned. “Little while ago you said you were all 
through with baseball, just because we'd lost Riggs. Now when 
some one else wants to use the field, you get all excited.” 

Charlie’s mouth opened, shut again and then hung half ajar 
in bewilderment over Tommy’s unexpected defense of Herb 
Olsen. His face began to take on the purplish color of freshly 
shoveled ashes. “And you’re our president! Here some one 
comes in and takes over our lot and you stand there telling us 
we ought to stand for it!” 

“Now listen,” Olsen said, “there’s no use in your getting 
huffy about this. I’ve rented the lot, but I’m perfectly willing 
to let you stay if I can pitch and be in charge and a few other 
things.” 

“A few other things!” Eddie slammed his glove down. 

Olsen stood up. He said, “It’s your worry. You need me. I 
don’t need you.” He checked his watch. “I gotta get to my 
cornet lesson. See you tomorrow.” 
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As he left, Charlie rattled the bamboo flag pole down through 
the opening in the roof and untied its orange flag. “Better get 
the flag in,” he said. “Any one who'll move in and grab the 
only lot in the neighborhood will steal.” 

Eddie said, “First we lost our pitcher. Now our field’s gone. 
Next, we'll be shagging flies for the “Truck Horses’.” 

Charlie said, “Tommy, what'll we do? Are we just going to 
let him take the whole thing over?” 

Hunched up on a peach box, Tommy scratched his right 
elbow before answering. “Well, that depends on what you 
want to do. Since Riggs moved, you sure haven’t wanted to 
play baseball.” 

“No offense, Tommy, but your pitching won’t beat those 
“Truck Horses’. You know that as well as we do.” 

Tommy shrugged. “We can win using Olsen.” 

“What! I'll take my marbles and go home first.” 

Tommy said, “Don’t forget, beating those “Truck Horses’ 
means everything—brand new City Champ uniforms—a trip 
to the Clairmont Regionals—” 

Charlie winced. “Olsen’s out. I’m still playing baseball for 
the fun of it. As for those new City Champ uniforms, they’d 
be too hot, anyway. We can put on wool underwear and run 
around pretending.” 

“Then maybe we ought to quit,” Tommy said casually. He 
chewed a peach box sliver and waited. 

Eddie spoke indignantly. “Do you mean we ought to hand 
the city-championship over to those “Truck Horses’ without 
even trying?” 

“No, sir!” Charlie said. “We'll play those “Truck Horses’ 
any place, any time, even if we have to use you, Tommy.” 

Tommy chuckled. “You gentlemen certainly do change.” 

“T haven’t changed as far as Olsen is concerned. But Riggs 
will be pitching for them. It would sure be embarrassing for 
him to have us fold up without a fight.” 

Tommy nodded soberly. “And that’s why we’ve got to give 
in to Olsen. We need the practice he can give us.” 

Charlie was doubtful. “Olsen’s taken over our field. He’s 
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trying to take over the team. I don’t know about giving in to 
him.” 

“There’s a lot of things you don’t know,” Tommy said. 
“Listen—” 

The next day the “Avenger” baseball team presented a very 
meek front to Herb Olsen. Tommy made a little speech to the 
effect that Olsen could be their pitcher. 

“That’s fine,” Olsen said, “I’m glad you came around.” 

And so for four weeks the “Avengers” worked under Olsen. 
“T’ll make hitters out of you,” he stormed. They swung at balls 
they couldn’t see. They perspired and ached and threatened 
mutiny, but they began hitting. Their timing sharpened, they 
began slugging those grooved fast ones and once in a while they 
even connected with Olsen’s fancy ones. They endured Olsen 
until game time and on that day they assembled at Bancroft 
Park. 

Tommy wiped nervous sweat from his full-moon face. Pee 
Wee came back with the official players line up. “Give it here,” 
Olsen ordered. He jerked his eyes over it. “Tommy, you’ve 
got yourself down as pitcher!” 

Tommy’s smile was bland. “Why not? Of course I’m pitch- 
ing.” 

“T’m running this,” Olsen shouted. “You used my lot. I was 
to pitch.” 

“You pitched,” Tommy said. “Nothing was said about this 
game.” He shoved the players line up close to Olsen’s nose. 
“Read this, right at the bottom—‘Playing manager—Tommy 
Skinner’—that’s official.” 

Tommy kept his head down. There wasn’t any one who 
wanted Olsen’s pitching more than Tommy did. The new uni- 
forms—the Clairmont Regionals—Olsen was as tempting as a 
candy bar before supper. 

Olsen shouted, “What’s the matter with everybody around 
here? I can win this.” 

Tommy looked up suddenly. “Sure—you can win.” 

Eddie snorted. “Every time we wanted to wear one of those 
new uniforms, you’d charge us rent for it.” 
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Tommy said, “Losing this game won’t be half as hard on us 
as your winning would be.” 

Olsen’s eyes were drops of wet tar. “I still say I can—” 

Tommy lurched up. “I’m getting sick of this. You say ‘T 
around me once more and I'll shinny up your legs and hit you 
right on the nose.” 

“And I'll boost him,” Eddie chimed in. 

Olsen stood there, staring at them. He opened his mouth, 
thought better of it and shut it again. Finally he said, “The 
thing we’ve got to do is rub Tommy’s arm.” 

Olsen dug his bony fingers into the top of Tommy’s shoulder. 
“Tt hurts right there, doesn’t it? When I lift it—like this?” 

Tommy winced. “Take it easy. I’m not putty.” 

“Let’s go!” 

Eddie trotted out behind the plate and went into his squat. 
Tommy warmed up gingerly. On the first pitch, Charlie Farr 
strolled away from second and gathered in a pop-up. “Corky” 
Corriveau danced away from first and snagged a hot one. He 
trotted over to the bag, then threw jubilantly to Tommy. 
Bearing down a bit Tommy slammed one through for a strike. 
On the next pitch, the “Truck 
Horse” managed to send one 
skittering past the mound. 
Tommy lunged, speared it, 
threw while off balance. The 
quick throw was wild. Pain 
flashed in his shoulder. The 
“Truck Horses” surged ahead 
in a nightmare of hits that pro- 
duced three runs. The “Aven- 
gers” faced Riggs and slugged 
their way even. Tommy had 
been right; Olsen had sharpened 
their hitting, but they hadn’t 
counted on Tommy’s blossom- 
ing out with a glass arm. Capi- 
talizing on this, the “Truck 
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THE QUICK THROW 
WAS WILD 


Horses” romped ahead six-to- 
three in their turn of the second. 

Tommy slumped on the 
bench, his sweat shirt plastered 
to his back. His arm felt as 
though it were being pulled off. 
Head down, he growled at the 
ground while the pain subsided 
to a dull, throbbing ache. 

Olsen stood over him. “Lis- 
ten, I warned you a week ago 
to rest that arm. You wouldn’t.” 

“So what?” 

“So this. I can’t understand you fellows. I’m the best pitcher 
and—well—when you've got the best that’s what you should 
use.” 

Tommy said nothing. 

“There any hot water around here?” Olsen asked. 

“Just the drinking fountain.” 

“If we could just soak that arm in some good hot water,” 
Olsen said wistfully, as he began kneading expertly. 

“That feels pretty good,” Tommy said. Slowly the ache went 
out, but when he stood up, the dull throb came back. “When I 
don’t move it,” he added gloomily. 

Charlie moped out to bat and fanned. 

“Tommy,” Olsen pleaded, “just let me at ’em.” 

“Well—we want you to pitch all right.” 

“Tommy, there’s something—something I’ve got to tell you. 
I—I lied about renting your field.” 

Eddie choked at the drinking fountain. “Whoopie!” he yelled 
and threw his glove up into the air. 

Charlie danced about. “Hey, can’t you just see me in those 
brand new wool pants!” 
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“What’s the matter with everybody?” Olsen asked. 

Tommy said, “My Dad owns that field.” 

Olsen said quietly, “I guess I'd better be getting along.” 

Tommy snuggled against the dugout support. First, he 
scribbled a change in the battery line-up. Then, he tucked his 
lame arm into his shirt and looked up. “What's the hurry,” he 
said to Olsen, “you’ve got seven innings to pitch yet.’ 

“Let’s go!” Eddie shouted. 

Tommy watched the “Avengers” stream out. As Herb Chen 
grasshoppered to the pitcher’s mound, Charlie spanked him 
with his glove and said, “Give it to ’em—Fancy Pants!” 

At the sight of Herbie the “Truck Horses” took one startled 
look and whooped in derision. Some one yelled, ““Ho—sand 
crane!” Herb just teetered back and forth on his long legs and 
waited, as cool as on the first day he had pitched to Tommy. 

At the plate Buzz Barton, “Truck Horse” captain, swung an 
oversize bat and licked his lips impatiently. Eddie squatted, dug 
heels into soft, warm sand and yipped, “Herbie here’s the best 
they’ve got to offer!” 

Herb tossed one leg up easily, hung a moment in his odd, 
half-balanced way. His arm whirled like a thin rope and then 
lashed out. The ball smashed into Eddie’s mitt going so fast that 
from where Tommy sat it was as blurred as a cartooned pitcher 
in a comic strip. Again it flashed by. The “Truck Horse” 
goggled. One more bone-racking wind up, a “swoosh” and 
the “whop” of the ball in Eddie’s mitt. 

Eddie held it up. “Here it is, Buzz. Wanta smell it?” 

Buzz sent the bat flying over towards the “Truck Horse” 
dugout. “I got a hunch there’s seven innings yet,” he growled. 

“Hey,” Tommy called after him, “we’ve got a hunch, too— 
that we’ll be sending post cards to you “Truck Horses’ from the 
Clairmont Regionals.” 

Out at home plate, Eddie slid the wire catcher’s mask down 
over his sweaty face, smacked his fist into the hard cool leather 
of his mitt. . 

“Come on now, Fancy Pants! Just keep tossing up to papa 
in the same old way!” 
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THE LOVELY DUCKLING 


By Howarp LivienTHAL 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


Mucxey’s mother answered a terrific banging at the front door, 
and there stood her son with something alive under his jacket. 
Mickey was holding it with both hands so that he had to kick 
the door instead of pushing the bell. 

“What on earth are you holding so tight?” said Mother. “I 
hope it isn’t anything four-footed.” 

Mickey rushed into the front hall. He was so tired that he 
couldn’t hold his find any longer and out fluttered a beautiful 
black-and-white duck. Through the hall, into the kitchen and 
under the stove, ran the bird, then rested there quietly. 

Kitty had seen the rush of feathers and in fright leaped up 
onto the china-closet. There she stood, her back arched, her 
swollen tail straight up as she hissed loudly. But Ducky Daddles, 
which soon became his name, remained undisturbed in the nice 
warm place he had found. 

“Can’t I keep him, Mother?” begged Mickey, who had 
recovered his breath. “You see, he’s my pet! I picked him as 
my friend and he likes me.” 

“But Mickey, my son, you do find such queer companions. 
Where did Ducky Daddles come from.” 

“Well,” said the boy, “an open car came along the street 
and there was a dog and two men with guns. Daddles saw me 
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on the sidewalk and he jumped out of the car and flew into my 
arms. The car went right on.” 

Just then they heard the key in the front door and Father 
came in. He called “Mother!” very loud. Then, “Kitty, Kitty, 
Kitty!” Then, “Mickey!” Finally he came down to the kitchen, 
and there was the whole family and the stranger. 

“How nice,” said Father. “We'll have a fine dinner to- 
morrow. I love roast duck.” 

Now the trouble began. Mickey howled, Mother put her 
hand over Father’s mouth, and Daddles ran out from under 
the stove and flapped into the hall, where he disappeared. Kitty 
purred about Father’s legs. 

“Wh-Wha-What’s the matter?” shouted Father when he 
had freed himself. “Isn’t roast duck delicious?” 

“Of course, it is,” answered Mother. “But I don’t want to 
roast Daddles. After all, he belongs to Mickey.” She looked 
around, but the boy had vanished. 

They searched everywhere; upstairs and downstairs and in 
my Lady’s chamber; but nowhere could they find him. Daddles 
had disappeared, too. 

It was nearly supper-time now and everybody ought to be 
hungry, but supper hadn’t even been started. It was getting 
dark and the lights had to be turned on. Father, however, re- 
fused to be worried. He sat in the arm-chair in the parlor, read- 
ing his paper. 

At last Mother went to the cellar to get some kindling; and 
on the bottom step sat Mickey with his new friend beside him. 

“Why, Mickey,” she called. “You must come to supper. 
What are you doing with Daddles’ foot?” 

“I don’t want any supper till Father has gone out,” he an- 
swered peevishly. “But Ducky Daddles is hungry. Can’t he 
have some bread and milk?” At that moment the duckling, 
with a tiny whistling quack, snuggled against Mickey and 
wriggled its head under his arm. Mickey gave him an affec- 
tionate squeeze. 

“Of course, poor Daddles can have any kind of supper he 
wishes,” said Mother sympathetically. “Bring him up to the 
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kitchen and we'll arrange everything. But what’s wrong with 
your friend’s foot?” She had seen Mickey holding the duck’s 
right leg and there seemed to be something made of tin or silver 
around it. 

“It’s a ring some one must have given him. I’m afraid it’s an 
engagement ring. We can’t cook him if he’s engaged. And see 
his beautiful big fluffy head and his pretty yellow eyes.” 

“Mickey, your father was only joking. He wouldn’t hurt 
your pet. Bring him upstairs so we can see his ring.” 

They all went into the parlor and sat on the sofa where 
Daddles kept perfectly still most of the time. Father examined 
the ring with care and found that there was a number on it; six, 
five, four, two, three, it was; and neither Father nor Mother 
nor Mickey, nor Kitty who rubbed about them all, could tell 
what it meant. 

The supper was a cold one for there hadn’t been time to cook 
anything, except a pot of tea and to warm up some milk for 
Mickey. Daddles had milk, too, with bread soaked in it. He 
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THE DUCKLING SNUGGLED AGAINST MICKEY 
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EVERY BIRD HAS HIS OWN NUMBER 


must have been nearly starved, judging by the way he gobbled. 
Then he returned to his place under the stove and remained 
there till his master’s bedtime. He slept with Mickey and was 
quiet all night. 

Next morning, at breakfast Father suddenly announced, 
“Hey! Mickey’s rich. Listen to this.” And he read from the 
paper, “Ten dollars reward will be paid for the return of a 
live Great-head or Golden-eye duck with a band on his left 
leg, number 65423. Call the office of the Audubon Society.” 
Father reached for the telephone on the side-table. 

“No, no, no!” yelled Mickey, who was holding his pet in his 
lap. “I don’t want ten dollars—I want to keep Daddles!” And 
he began to cry. 

“Be still, son; we'll see if something can be done about it,” 
comforted Mother. “But you mustn’t keep anything that isn’t 
yours. We'll call up the Audubon people and perhaps they’ll 
send some one to talk it over with you.” 

At three o’clock that afternoon Mr. Robinson from the 
Society came to see Daddles and the number on his ring and 
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to give Mickey a new ten-dollar bill. He examined the bird 
with great care and found that some big quills on the right wing 
had been broken by the duck-shot of the hunters. No real in- 
jury had been done and with the next crop of feathers he’d be 
as good as new. But the broken quills would disable him for 
a season. 

Mother asked, “Why do they put rings on the duck’s legs?” 
And Mr. Robinson explained. 

“We call it Bird Banding,” said he. “We wish to know where 
the birds go from here; how far south and where in the north. 
By banding the leg each bird has his own number, so we can 
know him wherever he may be found. Little birds are caught 
in a cage-trap which cannot hurt them and the tiny leg bands 
do no harm. We catch the banded birds in all parts of the coun- 
try, note the numbers, as I’m doing here, and send these num- 
bers to the home office where they keep records.” 

“But how do you catch the big hawks and eagles?” inquired 
Mickey. 

“Hawks and owls and eagles,” Mr. Robinson answered, “are 
banded while they are in their nests, before they can fly. We 
do this with other birds, your duck, for example. Then, if one 
of them is shot or caught, we know who he is. We like to let 
the birds go after noting the date and the place where they 
were found.” 

“Please, Mr. Robinson,” pleaded Mickey, “let me keep 
Daddles. He loves me and I'll take good care of him. I don’t 
want any money.” 

“Tl tell you what [’ll do,” said the Audubon man. “T’ll give 
your dad the money to save for you and you may keep Golden- 
Eye. If you really love him, I think you'll want to give him 
back to his own duck-friends when they come back this way 
in April. You see, he’ll choose a mate then and there’ll be a nest 
with eggs and baby Golden-Eyes. You wouldn’t want to keep 
him from his own people, I’m sure.” 

But Mickey wasn’t so sure he wanted to let Daddles go, so 
Mr. Robinson told him of a game he could play if he set Daddles 
free in early spring. 
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“Tl show you where his lake is. It’s not far from here. That’s 
where the hunters got him. Then, in the fall, when Golden- 
Eye and his family come for their vacation, I’ll take you there 
and we'll watch for him. If you’re extra good to him now, 
when he returns he may know you and let you take him to 
your home for the winter. That,” concluded Mr. Robinson, 
“has been done with other birds.” 

“All right,” said Mickey. Spring seemed a long way off. 
Perhaps, by that time, Daddles would be contented to stay with 
Mickey instead of returning to his own kind. Mickey hoped 
so. Daddles was such a lovely duckling. 


THE CLOUD PARADE 


The clouds looked just like animals 
Parading down the sky. 

The first were great big elephants 
That waved their trunks up high. 


Then bunches of white fleecy clouds 
Turned into polar bears; 

They sat on snowy cakes of ice 
And sailed around in pairs. 


A camel with a funny hump 
Was wandering about, 

While soft white rabbits with long ears 
Went hopping in and out. 


But what I liked the best of all 
About this fine display 
Was that the sky belonged to all, 
So no one had to pay! 
—Lucia Casot 
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Illustration by Kurt Wiese from Way Down CELLAR 


ADVENTURE THE WORLD AROUND 


The late spring books offer a rich choice of adventure books, 
stories of Sunda Strait and the Coral Sea, of Alaska and the 
Philippines, of Greenland and the Caribbean and the jungles of 
Ecuador. There are adventures a-plenty to be found in the 
United States, as well. 

Phil Stong has a new story of a small town gang, Way Down 
Cexxar. Beans and Tubby discover a secret tunnel in the second 
chapter and the secret soon provides excitement for the whole 
town. STEApy is another good sport story by the Renicks, tell- 
ing how the weakling George Jones earns his nickname and 
mixes in big league baseball. Housesoat SuMMrr by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth is about Bill and Sandy’s first summer in Maine. 
The children rather dread going off to live with Uncle Jim 
and Aunt Em, until they spend their first night on the Ark. 


Way Down CE Lzar by Phil Stong. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
STeaDy by James and Marion Renick. Scribners. $1.50. 
Hovusesoat SUMMER by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Two stories about newcomers to the United States will give 
you an idea how strange American ways may seem to those who 
come from other countries. These are good stories, too. 


Primrose Day by Carolyn Haywood. Harcourt. $2. 
Americans Every One by Lavinia Davis. Doubleday. $1.50. 


If you are especially fond of sea stories and the atmosphere 
of adventure which seems to cling to islands in all parts of the 
world, there are four to choose from. THUNDER IsLAND tells 
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what happened to Marahiti and his sister when a hurricane 
struck their island in the South Seas. Or read Luck oF A SaILor, 
the incredible adventures of a boy named Java and a pirate who 
once roamed the Malay straits. Coast Guarp To GREENLAND 
will take you to the land of icebergs and the dangers of northern 
waters. IsLaND Boy, a story of the peaceful Bahamas, has its 
share of adventure in building a boat and diving for sponges. 


THUNDER IsLAND by William S. Stone. Knopf. $2. 

Luck or a Sattor by Charles Coppock. Dutton. $2. 

Coast Guarp To GREENLAND by Anne Molloy. Houghton. $2. 
IsLanp Boy by Betty Holdridge. Holiday House. $2. 


Kathryn Worth has created an unforgettable character in 
Martitia, the young heroine of THey Loven to Laven. There 
are tears as well as laughter in this story of her struggles with 
the five big boys in Dr. David’s family. An old friend, Manga, 
returns in FLyinc Deatu, the story of Jimmy’s new expedition 


through the Great Swamp. 


Tuey Loven to Laucu by Kathryn Worth. Doubleday. $2. 
Fiyine Deatu by Richard Gill. Holt. $2. 


Other stories for older readers, in which boys and girls battle 
with the elements or accept new responsibilities are: 


JUNEAU THE SLEIGH Doc by West Lathrop. Random House. §2. 
SuE IN Titer by Doris S. Still. John Day. $2. 

LARRY AND THE UnpersEa Ratner by Walter Farley. Random. $1.75. 
Dynamo Farm by Adam Allen. Lippincott. $2. 


For youngsters who still want as many pictures as words, but 
appreciate a story with charm and distinction, I recommend: 


Mr. TootwuisTLe’s INVENTION by Peter Wells. Winston. $1. 

Tue Truck THAT FLEw by Dudley Morris. Putnams. $1.50. 

Tue ARMADILLO AND THE Monkey by Luis Jardim. Coward. $1.50. 

Jounny Jump-up by John Hooper. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Wuitey’s First Rounp-up by Glen Rounds. Grosset. $.50. 

Tue True Story or Fara by Margaret Suckley and Alice Dal- 
gliesh. Scribners. $1.75. 
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Porch Plates 


By AcGNEes CHoate Wonson 


For picnics on the porch, make 
your plates very attractive by using 
paper plates of the 8” or 10” size. 
The accompanying designs may be 
transferred with carbon paper, then 
colored with wax crayons, water- 
color, or tempera. At least three 
coats of white shellac should coat 
both upper and under sides, This 
stiffens and also waterproofs the 
plates. They make excellent servers 
for sandwiches, drinks, cakes and 
cookies, as they are easily cleaned 
with a damp cloth. 

Any colors may be used on the 
motifs; for instance the rooster’s 
comb will be vermilion, and his 
feathers orange, yellow and brown. 
The fish could be varicolored, using 
blue and green, orange and scarlet 
scales. The tulips could be mono- 
toned, such as pink, or gaily-colored 
in orange, purple and yellow. The 
pot might be blue, and leaves are 
green. Let the bird be the blue bird 
of happiness, alighting on a spray 
of pink blossoms. If one’s porch has 
a definite color arrangement, then 
the same colors could be used on 
your plates. 
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“Hey, Nancy!” A pebble rattled against the screen of the kitchen 
window, and Nancy Puzzlewit looked out. Her two brothers were 
lying on the grass, not far from the house. 

“Hurry up,” called Peter. “Isn’t that lemonade ready yet?” 

“Almost,” answered Nancy. 

“Well, when you come out, will you bring some clothespins and a 
milk bottle, too?” 

Nancy grunted. “How many hands do you think I have?” she said. 

But when the lemonade was finished, she decided to put the glasses 
on a tray that was large enough to hold the milk bottle and a few 
clothespins. After all, Peter might have an interesting idea. 

“Good,” he cried, when he saw her coming. “You did bring them. 
Tom has bet me I can’t drop three clothespins into the bottle.” 

“Without bending over,” added his brother. 

“Tt sounds easy,” said Nancy. “Let me try first.” 

“Put the bottle right in front of your toes,” Tom directed. “And 
stand up straight. Now, drop the clothespin head first.” 

Nancy did so, and it went right into the bottle. 

Tom fairly snorted. “Beginners’ luck!” he cried. “I bet you can’t do 
it again.” 

“I bet I can,” said his sister. But she couldn’t. She missed half a dozen 
times, and so did Peter. 

“It’s the weather,” Peter explained. “I could do it on a cool day. See 
if you can work out this puzzle I made up.” 

He handed them a sheet of paper with spaces for fourteen five-letter 
words, all containing the letters ME. The words were described below. 


ME--- 1. ---ME 
-ME-- 2. --ME- 
--ME- 3. -ME-- 
---ME 4 ME--- 
--ME- 5. -ME-- 
-ME-- 6 --ME- 
ME--- 7. ---ME 
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iron or tin 1. a wicked deed 

to streak with dirt 2. fruits like the lemon 

ten cent pieces 3. very small fish 

dirt 4. breakfast, dinner and supper 
tennis and football 5. warnings 

to use your nose 6. boy’s name 


badge of honor 7. ablaze of fire 


Tom pulled out a pencil. “I can fill in these blanks a lot better than 
you can drop clothespins,” he said. 

“So can I,” laughed Nancy, “but I’ve made a maze that will stump 
both of you. You may get through it in the end if you have patience, 
but I’m sure you will get stuck two or three times first.” 

She gave Peter a diagram that looked like this. 
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(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 50) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Srory Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 





—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


SUNSET 


Speeding along the parkway 
Just at the end of day. 

Watching the red sun sinking 
Just at the end of day. 


The orange sun, the golden sun, 
The blushing sun of red. 

Watching the red sun sinking, 
Just at the end of day. 


Peeping through the branches, 

Saying its own farewell. 
Watching the red sun sinking, 
Just at the end of day. 


Speeding along the parkway, 
Just at the end of day, 
Watching the red sun sinking, 
Just at the end of day. 
—CYnTHIA FAnsLer, age 10 
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WHEN I GROW UP 


I want to be a chemist when I grow up. I am saving some of my 
money and with the help of my father hope to go to college. When my 
study at college is finished satisfactorily, I want to get myself a farm 
with tenants to run it for me, while I live there and study chemistry. 
I like chemistry because I could do things to help the people of our 
country. I choose to live on the farm because I like animals and the free- 
ness of the country. And the watching of the crops and animals grow is 
my delight. Too, I want to be away from the cities because when there 
is a lot of noise and telephone ringing I can’t think. I will plan to have a 
telephone in my country home but will keep away from it. 

—JosepH E. Harina, JR., age 10 
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I GO TO BOARDING SCHOOL 


I am an American boy going to a Canadian boarding school. I started 
at Saranac Lake with my mother and broke the trip at Niagara Falls 
where we stayed all night at a hotel. We had never seen the Falls before, 
so early next morning we went to visit them. After that we journeyed 
to St. Catharine’s, where the school is. To my surprise there are five 
boys here that I knew in China, where I lived for many years. 

—THoMaAS VYSsE, age 10 
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KNICK-KNACK 


Knick-Knack was a little goat who was always eating whatever he 
could. He would surprise people because he got so many queer things 
into his little tummy. He ate books, cans, glue and paper, flowers, grass, 
weeds, leaves, shoes, and sometimes clothes. His master kept him 
although he did eat his jacket while he was wearing it. Then one day 
he ate the saddle right off a horse. So his master decided he would take 
him to the fair and sell him. 

On the way a circus man liked the way Knick-Knack ate a man’s 
coat and a lady’s skirt, but he did not like it so much when Knick- 
Knack ate his own coat. However, the circus bought him and took him 
away in a cage with seven fine big saddles—not knowing of course 
that Knick-Knack was hungry. When the man came back, he found all 
the saddles gone and Knick-Knack asleep on the floor of the cage with 
the silver mountings of the saddles all around him. Now that made the 
man mad, so poor Knick-Knack had to go without eating for the whole 
day and was put in an empty cage without any bars to chew on! 

Then the circus came to town and with it our little Knick-Knack 
who was quite excited about this, his first appearance under the big- 
top—but all he had to do was eat and he knew how to do that well. 
They announced him as the goat who could eat anything. And was he 
happy when he spied on the stage 500 rags, 300 pots, pans and cans, 
700 packs of paper and 5 saddles, and boxes and boxes and boxes and all 
sorts of stuff so good that Knick-Knack’s eyes almost popped out. And 
he ate it all up! 

Then after the show was over he felt sort of funny and his knees 
they just didn’t act like a well behaved goat’s knees should. Ooh! 
Ooh—Ooh—what was that fierce pain in his tummy. Ooh—ooh, what 
was he to do! Oh, see, here comes master with a bottle. Ugh—what 
ugly looking stuff. Knick-Knack wasn’t going to take that, no—not 
he—well maybe he better take it. Ugh, he would never eat again, no 
never! 

But, gosh, a feller sure does get hungry. 

—Mvurik_ PERLMUTLER, age 13 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: metal, crime, smear, limes, dimes, smelt, 
grime, meals, games, omens, smell, James, medal, flame. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Dear Peter PENGUIN: 

I think it is swell that the Penguin Club sends a correspondence list 
to new members, because every week I write to some other members. 
We have so much fun by mail. Sometimes I send a letter in code and 
then they have to decode it, which is lots of fun. I think that the 
Penguin Club is swell because of the new friends you make. 

—ALYCE SCHULTZ, age 12 


A DIME 


I have a little dime, not very big you see, 

But with this little dime, I can help bring victory. 

It can make a tank or plane, it can make munitions, too, 

So if you have a little dime, here’s my advice to you— 

Buy a stamp for your book and see what it will do, 

For it won't only help the nation, it will also help you. 
—JANE Bryant, age 12 


SCHOOL IN FLORIDA 


I think every one of you would like Florida. Not only because it is 
hot in the winter, but you get many more free days in school. At least, 
that’s the way it goes in our town. It is honestly too cold to go to 
school sometimes. You see the schools down here don’t have radiators. 
So when they think you will have to wear all the sweaters in the house 
to keep warm, they just don’t have school. I have been living down 
here since September, 1941, and that has happened to me five times. 

—RutH HABeERKorN, age 11 


ROSE PETALS 


Rose petals smell so sweet, 
Rose petals are so beautiful, 
And when the rose petals 
fall from the rose bush, 
I love to catch them in my hand, 
Because they feel so gentle and smooth. 
—ANDREW STASIK, age 10 
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By Dorotuy Hocner and Nits HoGner 


We went on a rubber hunt today. We asked people to look in their 
closets and up in their attics, 


Here are the things we want this week: 
Old hot water bags that leak, 

Rubber overshoes with holes, 

Any old crepe rubber soles 

Or rubber bathing caps or suits 

And also worn out rubber boots. 





We found Puss in boots, high rubber boots. There was no sign of 
rain. Puss is so proud of her new boots that she likes to wear them 
rain or shine. We advised her to save them for rainy days. We ex- 
plained that the enemy had captured most of the big rubber plantations 
and that it would be several years before Uncle Sam could raise enough 
of the new kind of rubber plant to supply rubber things for any one 
but soldiers. 

Puss then put her boots carefully away in a closet. She came out 
dragging a garden hose, “This is a no-good hose,” she explained. “It 
squirts out of every place but the nozzle.” 

“Just what we are looking for,” we said. “Twenty-five feet of no- 
good garden hose will supply rubber for seven gas masks. Three- 
quarters of a pound of old rubber is needed for every army raincoat, 
thirty pounds may go into a tire for a bomber, 
four hundred pounds into a gas tank for a flying 
fortress—” 

“Rub-a-dub-dub!” Puss interrupted. She hates 
figures. “Rub out the Japs with rubber scraps!” 
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“HANDS UP” 


You will find in this illustrated booklet 
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prepared by Marguerite Ickis many fasci 
nating things to do with your hands and 
Sngers, often with surprising results. There 
yp Speiongte silage as Put the Car on the Shelf and 
are tricks with strings, rings, and coins; 
Page 4 Get Yourself an Armful of 
there are shadow pictures, games, and finger 


plays. BOOKS 


lf vou don't know how to make a Cat’s Take “P Pleasure Reading 
hye. In place of Pleasure-Riding 
Cradle or play Peas Porridge Hot, this ‘ ; 
; There is no shortage of good books 
booklet will teach you how to do it. 


You may secure a copy of this attractive Get acquainted with your neighboring 
aa as OE iil Hin bookseller. He can help you select the 
books you want most. 


NATIONAL RECREATION we 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION ; ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


MEMBERS EVERYWHERE 
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IMPORTANT 


Are you going away this summer ? 

Then don’t forget to send us your 

address, so that you will not miss 

Sybil Went to Guam, the new serial beginning this month. 


SHHSSHEHS SOSHOHSSHSHSPSSCHOHSSOHCKCHCSOO CSOSA SSVS ONC HHH OBE HAD HCD OE S46 ETE ES COD 
SCSSSSSHSSCHSCHHSSHOCERAKROHOC OCH DEHSEHMAESESDD COO BH OE OBS 

SCHOSHSHESSHEHHSHASSSCS SEO SSOBRO NY SHSCECHHOE HE HESSD OFF EDA OT OOS 2.2 OR SOS 
HOSTED EAHECHKOHHEE CE HHO HOE HOO HHO OED ODBC EEV EHO ST DP WOO 4 OE DED 


(Copy—do not cut) 

















SPECIAL 
TRIAL. 


issues of CHILD LIFE would cost $1.50 if bought on the news- 

stands, but if you will return the coupon below with only $1.00 
before August 31, 1942, we will send you the next six big numbers. You 
thus save 50¢, with which you can buy War Stamps. 

In these issues you will get a mystery serial, “PLOW PENNY 
RANGERS” by Lavinia Davis, which alone in book form would sell for 
at least $2. Also, you will get many fine short stories, smart Fifth Avenue 
Fashions, and rules for things to make and things to bake. 

In addition there is the Junior Editors Page, Movies, and many other 
delightful surprises. You will like CHILD LIFE, and you may be sure it 
will bring you many happy hours during vacation and thereafter. 

Show this offer to Mother and Dad, ask them to pin a check or dollar 
bill to the coupon and then mail it with your name and address. DO IT 


TODAY! 


T: NEW subscribers only we make this trial offer. The next six 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


CHILD LIFE, INC. 
729 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Here is $1.00. Please send the next six big issues of CHILD LIFE to 
NaME 
ApprEss 


Ciry 














